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Pblegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, . 

m . tnl1jlvat a cntical and deceive moment of our national Btruggle- 

Ttsomtll Indeed that we have been constrained by force of crrcumstances 
“ ^"specral sees,onof the Congress before theory of the year, in order to 
obtain a solution of and guidance as to the intricate problems confronting us. When 
I ^ that the difficulties of the hour, and the task before us are unprecedented 

mThe history of the Congress, then I believe that I am merely voicing tb* 
sentiments of every individual ,n this assembly. It is three years since you came 
together in a similar and special session at Calcutta . that also was a memorable 

day in your history The greatness of that day was even as the greatness of 
those days when nations issue declarations of war for freedom Butin the 
impoitance of today’s session is to be found a glimmer of those days m histo.y 
when nations have had to deal not with declaiations of wais but with the 
intricate and decisive issues arising from such declarations Then your 
thoughts weie for the commencing st.uggle , today you strive to protect the 
conclusion of the war from danger Then you were anxious to begin your 
ma.ch, today there has arisen the dangei of losing your way. Then you 
were about to launch youi boat fearlessly from the shore , today, in the words of 
the immortal Pei sum poet Hafiz, “The boat has set sail from one shorejb.it the 
other shore is yet far distant and the waves are rising up against the bark from 

all sides ” 


Gentlemen, when your choice has fallen upon me to preside at an occasion 
so momentous m your histoiy, I feel that you have reposed such confidence m 
me and conferied on me such honour that never can I credit myself with 
having deserved it I can only believe that you have been very generous in 
youi good opinion of me. II any poor services of mine had deserved so signal 
a mark of your confidence in me then I should rest assured that youi’ action is a 
very gratifying recognition of my humble efforts from my countrymen and my 
countiy l am most profoundly thankful to you for the honour you have 
done me and it is to you that I turn for help and guidance in this responsibility 
which is a pledge of your confidence m me. We are undoubtedly face to 
face at a very difficult time with a veiy difficult problem but our determination 
remains unshaken and although we may be in doubt about our methods we 
are m no doubt about oui aims Our humble effoits are foi fciuth and justice 
and m this world which is God’s Kingdom such stiivmgs must meet with success. 
Hence, though we may be anxious about the weaiy length and the penis 
of the joui ney, and fully and painfully aware of the difficulties and the obstacles 
in oui path, nevei should this knowledge make us despan. It should lather 
assuie us that the Hi vine Providence which guarded us when we weie weak 
and helpless will protect us on our way thiough all our fci lals—till success is ouia 
and we have reached the journey’s end. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 

Gentlemen, I am not unaware of the limitations upon the province of my 
discussion Howevei uigent and piessing maybe my thoughts, and howevey 
numerous the themes I am tempted to discuss, I must guard against trespassing 
on those fields which should be reseived exclusively for the ptesident of the 
annual Congress, inoie paiticulaily when your choice for President of the annual 
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session has fallen upon so aident a patuot fc able a councillor and so distinguishec 
a leader as is Moulana Mohamed All. 

Even if I were expected to deal with events and perplexities of the 
time, for me silence would be pteferable to speech. There is nothing 
m the events of these days which need cause suiprise. There was a time 
when expiessions of Indian national sentiments were confined to criticism o' 
buieaucratic injustice. Ciiticism developed into complaint and complaint mtc 
agitation and protest. For long it lemained the piactice of the Congiess tc 
wail over every new instance of buieauciatic wiongdomg. But now we have 
passed that stage. Fum decision and stienuous woik are befoieus The phenomena 
of mjusticearenow so familiar that they have become pai t of oui eveiy day life. To talk 
of injustice now would not only be unnecessaiy but would also suggest that we have 
hitherto not been utteily and finally convinced as to the existence of injustice ; 
whereas our certainty has now reached that last stage at which no increase in it is 
possible. We need not await the rising of a curtain to reveal to us the truth We are 
sure that the treatment meted out to us will continue unless our own efforts 
bring about a change in the present sorry state of affairs We are not concerned 
with individuals, whose characters may change , our pioblems aie not tempoi ary 
and will not be solved by time alone. We are confionted with a system 
of which we can postulate with certainty that injustice is the law of its 
nature and which has continued to exist till now not on account of any innate 
strength of its own but simply because our neglect has piovided pillais to 
strengthen and support it. Injustice is the essence and not an accident of 
that system. Theiefore, our best effoits should be dnected against the life of 
that system. 

NEW ADMISSION OF OLD TRUTHS 

Nonetheless, I frankly welcome the admission of the truth that 
comes from our brothers who have hitherto inaintained that our programme was 
founded on despair. Now, at last, many of them are constrained to admit that 
the Refoiijas aie “ mere deceptions”, that “Indian self-respect cannot be 
maintained under piesent conditions”, and that no reliance can be placed 
on the broken promises of England. They feel that the boycott is our 
only recourse and that India should fhmly non-co-operate with the Biitish 
Empire Exhibition Thiee years’ bitter expenence of the “Reformed Councils”, 
the Salt Tax, the unfulfilled piomise of Indianismg the Public Services have 
taught us nothing neyv We do not see any novelty m the injustice of the 
Kenya decision but simply the repetition of an old and expected wrong originat¬ 
ing frorja national and racial piejudices When was it that these things did 
not exist 2 Britain has broken her pi onuses, but how many of the famous promises 
of Butam remain unbroken 2 Indian self-respect has been slighted , but does our 
expei ience supply us with a single instance in which it has been honoured and 
lespected 2 But all these events, and especially the last, have come aa 
staithng levelations to those gentlemen who apparently needed such to complete 
their education and teach them the tmth 

Gentlemen, we will not complain that our brothers have been so long in 
aruvingat the truth We will foi get that the truth was as .obvious three years 
befoie the Kenya decision as after it. For an admission of the truth is 
praiseworthy whether it come soon or late. Consequently, we welcome this 
admission by our countrymen and we wish to tell them that our country needs 
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their services to-day as much as it did three years ago If we sincerely believe 
that the time for protecting Indian honour has arrived, why should we not, 
inspite of petty differences as to method, unite in order to guard it ? 

THE GREAT TURKISH VICTORY 

Gentlemen, I am suie the first thing you will expect of me to-day is that 
I should have the honoui of voicing your sentiments of joy at an event which 
is so curiously, and yet so honoui ably, connected with your national struggle aifcl 
marks a glonous epoch of your national histoiy It was the will of God that 
two distant nations of the East should be so closely connected in their struggle 
for justice and freedom that the sufferings of one are a cause of grief to the other 
and the victoiy of either is an occasion of rejoicing for both. India while treading 
the up-hill path that leads to her own freedom has made the Muslim Khilafat and 
the independence and honour of Tui key one of her national demands ; while the 
new-born nationalism of Tuikey and hei overwhelming victories have appealed as 
a miracle before the world and her courageous and exemplary patriotism 
has infused a new life into all the nations of the East. 

Gentlemen, about nine months ago the Congress congratulated 
the Tuikish nationalists on the success of their armies on the field of battle. 
But as a matter of tact those victories were merely the fore-runners of a greater 
victoiy to come ; for though they were military successes only, yet they came 
as heralding the moral and political victory which has followed. It is the first 
instalment of a complete victory substituting a new-born greatness 
for an ancient grandeur which had seemed to be in the throes of death. It 
is a proclamation to the world that the community of nations must welcome 
a new and victorious member It has been a glorious and successful march 
which, mspite of the attempts of the greatest Powers of the Eaith to place 
obstacles in its path m their futile opposition, has progressed onwards driven 
by the overpowering strength of its patriotic fervour. The goal has now been 
reached and history has begun the fiist chapter of the story of a conquering 
nation. The signing of the Tuikish Peace Treaty on the 24th of July last marks 
the beginning of a new epoch of national greatness and the consummation of those 
victories* which aie mdispensible to the life and honour of a nation. It was a 
moral victory rather than a victory of the swoid. It was a victoiy of character 
and intellect,without which all diplomatic and military victories are useless 
and futile. 

UNIVERSAL CONGRATULATIONS. 

Gentlemen, India cannot rejoice too greatly in congratulating the 
Turks on their marvellous victories, for she sees not so much the events as 
the mighty moial to which they point She views m the success of Turkey not 
only the fulfilment of the Turkish aims but the victory of the whole 
East. I beg, first of all, to convey the good-wishes of India to His Majesty 
the Caliph of the Mussalmans Next, I wish to congiatulate the National 
Assembly of Angora on the yictoi ious advent of their democratic government 
And our eyes turn inevitably to that unique personality to whom all these 
successes are mainly due. I congratulate Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha on' 
behalf of the Indian people. 

Gentlemen, I do not fulfil my duty by congratulating India and Turkey 
only. The field is far more extensive and is not confined to any particular 
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nation or country. The struggle which for the past five years made the 
peace of the world impossible, was not merely a war of governments and 
nations. It was something more The vigorous statesmanship of Ismet Pasha 
m opposition to the futile threats of Lord Cuizon did not merely represent the 
struggle of Tuikey and Britain or of East and West. It was a war of pnnciples, of 
opposed and conflicting faiths. On one side was the pride of powei denying to all 
weaker nations the right to exist, on the other side was the determination of 
justice and truth proclaiming that all nations had a right to exist if they wished 
to do so The will of God has decided the issue. Force has failed, mspite of its 
strength ; justice has triumphed inspite of its apparent weakness and temporary 
set-backs. The success of Turkey is an achievement too great to be mtei preted as 
the victory of Asia or the East. It is the victoiy of justice, and justice is above 
all national patriotism and knows no distinctions of East and West. It concerns 
itself with all mankind. Permit me, therefoie, to congratulate the whole of man¬ 
kind on this victoiy, and every individual m the East or the West who is 
a lover of justice and respects the freedom of man. 

But although promises have been fulfilled and justice has been done, 
to make our picture complete, we are bound to say that this has come about 
not through any geneious desire on the pa it of the Powei s to keep their 
‘promises*, but simply because due perfoi mance of their pledges was exacted. 
For when the Powers aie compelled to make good their promises at the point 
of the sword, they are liberal enough to concede even moie than they pro¬ 
mised. They accede to all the demands of the Conqueior who will yield nothing 
to satisfy the claims of justice. 

* 

Gentlemen, the Turkish Peace is an event from which History will 

draw many morals. Justice has undoubtedly been done and the deserving have 
prospered. But what have the Powers, who had sworn to tiample justice 
underfoot, gained by their futile opposition 2 What has England gained by 
scattering her broken promises through the wot Id for the last four years, — by 
supporting tyranny and oppression with a strength of resolution she has nevei 
brought to the service of justice 2 She wished to crush Tuikey and Tuikey has 
grown strong in spite of British intrigues and designs Butain lefused to yield to 
the claims of justice but she has bowed hei head befoie the will of a nation. She 
often wiote her decisions with the pen , they were torn to pieces with the swoid. 

When posing as supreme arbiter of the fate of nations, she wrote her peace 

treaties, India cried out against them m the name of truth and justice and she 
replied to the piotest with contempt. But when Mustafa Kemal diew up his 
demands with the point of the swoid, she bowed like a conqueied nation and 
daied not refuse them. We need not await the historian’s answei The woild 
has replied already England has surrendered eveiy thing to Turkey, all she 
has obtained for herself is ill-fame for an attempt at injustice. The imputation 
was formerly east at her back but now she beai s the stain of it on her forehead. 

THE NEW EAST. 

We must remember that the significance of great events so obvious to later 
historians is not visible to contemporary observe!s. We are passing thiough an 
epoch of change which is exactly like those peuods of the past to which historians 
have traced the origin of world-wide revolutions. The woild is rapidly altering 
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its concepts. What till yesteiday wei e considered unassailable tiuths are now m 
process of dissolution and the outlines of maps are changing like the woi Id’s prin¬ 
ciples and faiths. The woild’s lieightsaie i educed to depressions; depressions are eleva¬ 
ted to heights. The nadir of success leads to the beginning of decline. The increa¬ 
sing daikness of despaii cairies us to the coming of the dawn. No-one can foresee 
what the immediate future will bung, but that what is happening at piesent will 
lead to the evolution of a New East is veiy cleai to us The awakening of 
the East which foi the last quarter of & centuiy was but a baie consciousness, 
lias been galvanised by the suffenngs of the Gieat War which have quickened 
it with new life and uniest. Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s wondeL-woikmg 
hand has not only awakened the sleeping life of Turkey but has also knocked so 
loudly at our Eastern gate that echoes lesound across the plains of Central 
Asia, fill the African deseit and nng acioss the Indian Ocean. Who can say that 
the level beiations will not aiouseevei^ comet of-Phe Eastern World? 

Gentlemen, India cannot ignore her natural and geogiaplncal connection 
with theuniveisal struggle of the East, and in making common cause with it she 
ha’hours all those emotions of sympathy which the similanty of time, conditions, 
and amis naturally pioduce among people of the same regions. She welcomes 
eveiy Eastern nation that embaiks on a struggle for justice and fieedom, and 
ie ,, ’ets the fate of those nations which have been left behind their comrades. She 
assures the nationalists of Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Morocco, and 
all otliei eastern couutnes that the lieai ts of India’s millions aie eager foi their 
success and hold then freedom no less dear then the fieedom of their own beloved 
motherland. 

JAZIRAT-UL-ARAB. 

In pai tioulai, India today reaffiims her old determination to secure 
the independence of the Jaznut-ul-Aiab This was the most important and 
unalterable item of the Klnlafat deirnnds which the Congiess proclaimed m 1920. 
The demtiid is important to India not me.ely because it is pait of the leligious 
faith of a huge section of her people If only to advance the cause of her own 
freedom India cannot afford to igno.e it India, Egypt, and Aiabia aie so placed 
by geography and nature that then'political for tunes have been linked forever. 
The existence of a fetteied India is the first lmk of a chain that binds its 
neighbours It was the desire to perpetuate the slavery of India which made it 
necessaiy that the Suez Canal .should remain in British hands. A_nd now 
the independence of Aiabia is being sacrificed to maintain India’s evil plight. 
Foi if Aiabia, whose fieedom has been trampled upon with the help of Indian 
at lines, becomes a new stiongliold of British powei, then the frontieis of Indian 
slaveiy will begin not from the Indian Ocean but from the coast of Syn& and 
the Pei sian Gulf, — fioui Mosul and Diar-i-Bakr. India assuies the people 
of Arabia that their independence and^ freedom from foreign mteifeience is as 
much an object of hei struggle today as it was when she made her proclamation 
of 1 J20, and th.it she will continue her stiuggle for so long as any portion of 
the Arabian couutnes lemains m subjugation to a foieign yoke* 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND YERAVADA JAIL 

Gentleman, although we are’directing our gaza at the splendid palaces 
of the Ehilatat at Constantinople m tendering our congratulations on the gr<^fc 
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Tuikish Victory, oui thoughts turn involuntarily towards an Indian Jail in 
whose cell the gieatest man m India lies, a convict. I am certain th.it if outside 
Turkey any person deserves first to be congratulated on the Tui kish Victory 
then it is that gieat Geneialismo of India—Mahatma Gandhi Mahatma Gandhi 
laised his voice in suppoit of the Turkish cause when even within Tuikey no 
cry of national protest whatever had been heard. It was his pei ception of fact 
and insight into leality which at the veiy fhst survey enabled him to giasp 
all the depths and bearings of this pioblem, and to mvite all India to lealise 
that this was not merely a demand of the Mohammedans of India, but of the entire 
country. Gentlemen, the efforts and endeavour of India under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi in support of the Khilafat dem inds, fom, m fact, an mipoitant 
and special aspect of the presen ^struggle His to y will discuss its consequences. Pei- 
haps it is premature that we should tiy to estimate all the effects of the Khilafat 
struggle but still there are some effects which we now peiceive without suivey or 
discussion, and each of these is so gieat that alone it was enough to have induced 
this national stiuggle Hindu-Muslim unity, without which the freedom of India 
is nothing moie than a phantasm, has timinphed by leason of the Khilafat 
stiuggle ovei those difficulties which fora long time had beset its path The 
international pi os tige of India m the entile Ouenf, a p/estige which has given 
India an eminent position amongst the newly-a wakened lands of the East,is a 
consequence of tins veiy stiuggle. But foi it, what would have been the status 
of India today in all Asia and Africa ? It was liei atnnes that had tiampled 
undei-foot the freedom of Turkey and Aiabia , hence it is obvious that the con¬ 
tempt and iep-obation of the entire East would have fallen on her. Wlieiever 
a single Indian showed Ins face the finger of sootn would have been lifted “Lo ! 
There goes a fellow of an unfortunate country ’ He is not only the cause of h s 
own miserable lot, he is the cause of the sad plight of the free nations of 
the East'” But today India can lift hei head high and say, “The stain 
wherewith helplessness had sullied my garments, my will and desire have 
washed away.” If it has so happened that without their will and desiie 
thousands of Indians marched to the field of battle to unsheathe then' 
swoids ao-ainst the Turks and Aiabs,then of then own wish and desne thousands 
of Iudians marched to jnil that justice might be meted out to the Aiabs and 
Turks. Today from every quarter of the East theie are choral voices laised 
to pioclaim India’s honour and reputation In Constantinople hei name 
is sounded as though she weie the standaid-beater of the freedom of ( he East, 
In the bazais of Cairo there is on every tongue the cry, “God grant thee victoi y, 
O Gandhi” 1 This is in truth an honour like that usually accorded only to free 
nations and which subjugated India has aequoed undoubtedly as a result of the 
Khilafat stiuggle. And what appears to us even greater than these two effects 
is that intellectual development which manifests itself m love of Liberty, and 
which India has acquued as a result of this struggle. For any country that 
is to become free, the first requisite is that she should prove that she herself does 
fully appreciate the value of liberty. So when India demanded the freedom of 
Turkey and Arabia, then simultaneously with this demand she affirmed that she 
♦herself could not live deprived of liberty. Subjugated nations have neither desire 
nor will. If India could express her “will” about Turkey, and could determinedly 
struggle toeecure the fulfilment of that “will” then she has secured freedom for 
herself because the securing of freedom is really a synonym for the expression of 
the people’s will 
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Gen tlemen , I desire your permission to say that my personal feeling 
about whatever I have done during the last four years in connection with the 
Khilafat demands has always been that action was merely my duty not only 
as aMohamedan but also as an Indian. It is my belief that his support of the 
Khilafat movement in India was the greatest service which that great personality 
in Indian history, Mahatma Gandhi, has rendered to his country. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE TIME. 

I have referred at the beginning of my address to the difficulties 
of the time. For the success of any mass-effort unity of action is imperative and 
disunity is disastrous. At this moment our unity has weakened and therefore 
danger threitens us. But I must first invite your attention to the difficulties 
of the moment in order that we may adequately estimate their nature and 
extent. If our estimate he ever so little beyond the facts or ever so little short 
of them, it will not be surprising if we fall into fiesh danger. We stand today 
in such a position that negligence is on one side and despair on the other. If we 
assess these difficulties as being less than they actually are we may fall into neglig¬ 
ence and if we take an exaggerated view of our difficulties we aie in danger of 
plunging into despair. We must be neither negligent nor appalled. We must 
face difficulties and overcome them. But this is only possible when we have quite 
acculately estimated them. For our purpose, scales and measurements are needed 
more than aims. 

THE UNIFORMITY OF LAWS OF SOCIAL LIFE 

We should at this stage reflect on those natural Laws governing the 
social life of the woild which, though they may be acoepted by intellect are often 
obscured by stiong emotions We are as much the pioduct of the life and the 
movement on this wonderful globe as are other countless and obscure creatures 
who are biou-dit into existence by its uniform revolutions and are even now 
scattered oveL its bosom. Our world itself is but a small fraction of a universe of 
which we can find neither the length nor the breadth; but we have discovered 
that it is uniform in all its changes, and though it displays innumerable forms of 
life and movement, yet, like the will of their Creator the Law of their existence 
is one. It is uniform all-embraeing, unchangcmg and unique. What has 
happened once will continue to happen always. The experiences of one will be 
repeated by all others; no event really new ever takes place; nothing is really 
dissimilar to, and distinct from all other things. In the words of Umar 
Khayyam the philosopher—poet of, Persia : “There is but one story of her life 
which is always repeated under new names and new forms” Or to quote the 
biief words of the famous French writer Victor Hugo, “The story of the world’s 
events is a continuous repitition.” 

Just as the poets have mused upon this perfect similarity of the 
events of the world and the unchanging uniformity of the laws of life, historians 
have observed and philosophers have drawn their conclusions therefrom. We 
as political woikers should also open our eyes to this truth, for [this uniformity of 
law applies to society just as it applies to individuals. Everras the individuals 
have bodies and brains and all the powers and qualities which appertain to them,— 
similarly, societies have bodies, and brains, and psychological states produced by their 
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combinations. It 1 ^ inevitable that the same types of mind and the same environ¬ 
ments should b 2 sinnlaily affected Just as the acts of individuals are the result nob 
of then individuality but of then mental and physical conditions, so also the acts ot 
societies aie not due to their peculiar individuality but aie the results of their mental 
condition and envnonment. Societies having the same tempeiament will 
ieacl feim’ldiJy under the same enviionrnent. The beginning and the end of nations 
then use and fill, their lethalgy and energy, their fteedom and their subjuga¬ 
tion, then successes and their failuies aie all subject to one law. lExactly 
Mint which lias happened to one nation will happen to all other nations that 
come aftei it Tins wonde.ful uniformity of the laws of social life has been 
thus ex pi eased by a plnlosopher-lns to, inn of the thuteenth centuiy of the 
Chiistian era, Abdul Rahman Ibin EliaLidoon, who tiist foimulated the punciples 
of the philosophy of his to, y, ‘ If we eliminate all references to names and tune, 
the history of one nation wJI be exactly the lusto.y of a 11 othei nations at all other 
times, foi men.and dates constitute the only diffeiencem tlie histo- les of diffeient 
nations.” Tlie same tiuth lias been expressed by a f uncus L'\ei'cli wutei of these 
days, Dr Gustavs Do Don, in a moie comprehensive and learned fo m “When 
we have discoveied and formulated tlie laws of social psychology in tlie 
same way as those of individual psychology, it will become jjoa^iblefo. us to wnte 
the history of a pai ticulai nation and cnilization, and use it as thelnstoiy of 
eveiy othei nation and civilization. It will be permanently useful to us like a 
millemum caleudai.” 

NATIONAL STRUGGLE AND ITS STAGES 

Gentlemen,. It is absolutely necessaiy for us today to consider the 

essential implications of this law of national existence This, and this alone, can 
remove unreasonable astonishment and feais We should lemembe, that what 
is happening today is neither new noi unusual. It is an old, mvanable and 
unavoidable accompaniment of the oideal of national endeavoui and striving 
thiough vInch India is pasfaing. We aie only doing what has been done before. 
Before us is a spectacle which the lives of past generations have foieshadowed. 
In adding a new page to the history of nations we have meiely piovided a fiesh 
lllustiation of the universality of this law of social life. 

It is a well-established fact that nations awaken after peuods of decline, 
and that aftei then mental and moial conditions have alteied, then matenal state 
also undergoes a gradual change. To bonow the metaphor of an old Geiman 
metaphysician, named Hei man, “When individuals are in a state of apathy and 
indiflfeience the national soul is asleep ; at the time of their mental jevolution it 
di earns ; when their .feelings are roused it stiis till at last it rises and sets out an 
the path of endeavoui.” On this road, gentlemen, theie aie definite stages, and 
fixed, unalfceiable mles for the guidance of tiavelleis Eve^y caiavan that 
travels along this load must pass every single one of these stages The tuumphs 
awaiting the successful caravan are glorious, but the obstacles before it are mnumei- 
able, its victoiy will be momentous, but the haidships on the way aie gieat and 
unavoidable. The difficulties facing it are internal as well as external It has 
to undergo mental and physical trials and to suffer internal emotions and attacks ! 
from without. The path is full of stumbling blocks and pitfalls and the caiavan 
cannot proceed at an even pace. It is forced to halt at times and* advance 
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cautiously It must nerve itself for a fresh effort after every set-back and increase 
its speed after every halt. This journey is not a consistent progress from triumph 
to triumph, but ultimately success must attend us Victory cannot be achieved at 
every step but it comes at last and is sublime 1 

Gentlemen, the divine law of existence cannot be suspended for our 
benefit Now that we have set out on this journey all its stages lie ahead of us 
and must be traversed If our speed has slackened there is nothing unusual or 
strange about it, and it is time we quickened our pace again If our march Hfets 
come to a dead halt we must start afresh If we have been unable to agree on 
a particular question, if there has been a rift in our unity, it does not matter m the 
least Why should we not re-unite ? This is merely a test to which we have been 
subjected as have all our predecessors on the path of liberty, and we must come 
triumphantly through it as other heroic nations have come through it m the past 
There is no occasion for fear or despair The lightning which has stricken us is 
one of the ordinary accidents of this venture It has overtaken many before us 
and will overtake many who will come after us 

A STAGE OF TRIAL 

Let us for a moment examine the real nature of the difficulties before us 
from the stand-point of the psychology of social action It is unnecessary to 
say that as in the case of individuals, the bram is the original fountain-head of 
the actions of nations When the mental growth of the individuals of a nation 
reaches a stage where it can make itself felt externally, it awaits a suitable 
opportunity Under favourable circumstances it requires more than anything else 
a strong incentive that, prevailing over all divergencies and differences of thought 
and opinion, provides a converging point for all the scattered elements of the 
people When the brains of individuals are united mto the composite brain of 
the community, then the element of emotion becomes more operative therein than 
reason or perception So this converging centre also is born of sentiment and 
not of perception And when such a condition is brought about, active effort 
makes its appearance, and, in proportion to its energy, it rises and clashes with 
opposing forces Then it either succeeds m reachmg a definite limit or in obedience 
to natural laws it suffers repeated interruptions These also have their various 
aspects and are governed by different rules But in every condition it is im¬ 
perative that at some stage or the other the law of reaction should have effect 
Then all of a sudden, symptoms of depression and despondency supervene, and 
their greatest effect is on equanimity of thought It is as though innumerable 
pages were bound together in a binder which has become loose or unfastened 
New differences arise , disintegration supervenes and there comes a time of great 
trial for national effort Since, like all conditions of society, this condition is 
also natural, knowledge and perception can influence it m only a small degree. 
Howsoever judiciously minded and well-acquainted with past experiences of the 
world the individuals of a nation or a community may be, they cannot stifle their 
natural sentiments, or eliminate conditions and effects arising from them But if the 
brain and heart of effort be sound and unaffected then everything that happens is a 
mere minor ailment of the body. The life of effort is safe from danger Often there 
arises the phase of arrested activity and sometimes this assumes the aspects of 
a dangerous suspension of life But, as soon as that period passes which was 
accessary to allow the after-effects of this disorder to wear off, then immediately 
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this temporary seeming-depression is dispelled and effort manifests itself in 
its original energy and tervoui Or rather, in many cases effort becomes stronger 
and more sustained than before, because this temporary suspension was merely 
peripheral The inner iorces had remained continually at work Now m its 
later manifestations there is an addition to effort of newer forces to those previously 
existing 

f Like all the changes and alterations of this world, the actions of com¬ 
munities either languish or persist They are not always bom afresh , there are 
rises and falls We make a mistake m interpreting a fall as a cessation, and a 
rise as a new birth We would be in error in regarding the suspension of any 
national activity as a cessation of activity—an eiror similar to that of concluding 
that the tides of the ocean will not rise tomorrow because they have ebbed 
to-day 

Thus, our national struggle has suffered suspension after activity The 
struggle was proceeding at a rapid pace, when suddenly the Bardoli decision 
signalled a halt In obedience, we paused abruptly, and it was only natural that 
the sudden pause should produce a shock Fiom this shock all those effects 
ensued which are the natural results of suspended activities It is an effect of 
that shock that our organisation has been shaken It appears that the goods 
which were packed and fastened are being rapidly unpacked and unfastened 
The general inactivity of the movement, the split m the Congress, the rupture in 
Hindu-Muslim unity, the failure of all attempts to bring about a union—all these 
are natural results of the shock our movement has received 

Gentlemen, t)ns is a stern trial from which we must emerge triumphantly 
nerved by our determination to secure victory, and we should not be surprised if 
we have to strive very hard indeed for success But nonetheless, I hope that 
you will not take incidents to heart more bitterly than the case warrants To 
one who understands the psychology of nations and is a student of history this 
condition appears exactly like that of a man who has paused for a breathing 
space while running a long race 

We should not object if our opponents and critics prefer to be decieved 
by our present condition foi they are in such a mental state that they will recognise 
power only when it is brought face to face with them But we should have no 
doubts as to the real strength of our position What is it that we have losP All the 
intellectual springs of our efforts are still strong and its foundations are still un¬ 
shaken Why should we be despondent about lassitude affecting our limbs when 
there is no slackening of vigour in the beating of our hearts ? Can we doubt the 
evidence of our senses ? Do we not feel that there is a faith engraved on our 
hearts and ever present as an ideal before our eyes, infusing with its spirit every 
vein and artery of our body ? 

Gentlemen, Permit me today to make an announcement on your behalf 
which will be a real interpretation of your convictions I assert with the greatest 
confidence that our struggle continues as before We are in a state of suspended 
animation which has delayed our arriving at a definite decision, but which has 
not stopped the struggle Problems concerning intelligence, enthusiasm, and 
effort have arisen, but we emphatically deny that there can be any question of 
pur relinquishing the struggle or even of temporary despair 

But while I have drawn your attention to the fact that there is no cause 
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for despair, I must tell you that there is also no excuse for slackening our efforts. 
We should not forget the experiences of every day life that, however trifling 
an indisposition may be it can be rendered fatal through neglect The trial 
before us today is a temporary slackening of our activities provided we do 
not let our ailment grow into anything serious How can we guard against 
this ? What is the solution of the problems of the time The answer is known 
to every one of us but it is difficult to act accordingly Unity is all we need and it 
is m order to establish it that we have gathered here today 

This memorable day should provide us with a welcome opportunity of 
passing through the p-esent trial We have invited the world to watch our trial 
and its consequences Will we use our opportunities correctly and well ? A few 
hours will provide an answer 

NON-VIOLENT NON-CO-OPERATION 

We must base our discussion on elementary principles, and we have already 
adopted the principle of Non-violent Non-co-operation for the achievement of our 
objects Non-co-operation is based on that simple but universal faith of the world 
that we should not co-operate with evil lest it should increase, and therefore it is 
our duty to leave it alone It is a truth preached in common by all the religions 
and moral philosophies of the world And if in this definition the word “injury” 
be substituted for the word “evil” (and in my opinion the two are synonymous) 
then we find non co-operation to be not only be a universal belief of mankind but a 
natural tendency in the animal world The preachings of all religions ring m our 
ears Islam has mide Tark-i-Mawalat’ (Non-co-operation) compulsory upon its 
followers, with the intention that they shoald not support or strengthen those 
individuals or bodies whose activities are injurious to their nation The same 
doctrine is found m other countries also Similarly in the sphere of national 
effoit, there is not only a common belief in the principle of Non-co-operation but 
Non-co-operation has even been adopted as the universal principle of action , for 
it is very obvious that no comnunily or nation m the world can win its rights 
through co-operation All nations have won freedom through their own efforts, 
and effort implies opposition and struggle—not co-operation The boycott and 
passive resistance, the greatest weapons of a Non-co-operator, are not the fruit of 
new doctrines 

Wherever weak individuals and communities have been unable to offer arm¬ 
ed resistance to tyranny they have adopted this method as the only means of attain¬ 
ing their object ‘Suffer everything, but never turn your face away from what 
you consider to be right ’ This has been for ages the common advice of religion, 
morality and nationalism m this world It can truly be said that in the weak and 
helpless beginnings of every religion, these principles are its only support and 
strength We see it engraved upon the cross of Jerusalem The streets of 
Mecca have heard its grand appeal The first two centuries in the history of the 
Christian faith were a romance of this principle When in the time of the Roman 
Emperor, Severus, the weak foundations of the Christian Church were being shaken 
by the storms of tyranny and injustice, it was the unconquerable spirit of this 
principle that maintained the structure intact, A Christian martyr of that period, 
Tertulian, read a statement before the Roman judges which has been preserved, 
<and which you now read in the famous American writer, Draper’s Conflxct 
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between Religion and Science , “Our community has not been existing for long, 
but is there a place where we are not found ? Cities, islands, provinces, forts, 
the barracks of the armie* the court of the Empire, the chamber of the Senate— 
we are always found in the great places of your government We have left you 
nothing in vour province except your places of worship Think over it We can 
raise a storm of civil war if we so desue, but our religion teaches us that it is 
better to be killed than to kill Consequently, we suffer and do not strive J ’ What 
mfire perfect and more effective expression to passive resistance can there be ? 
And today after seventeen hundied years we can act precisely on the words of 
that Christian martyr 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

Probably the first man, who in modern times has preached passive resis¬ 
tance as a weapon to obtain political rights and to oppose the injustice 
of government as a substitute for armed revolution, was the great and truly Chris¬ 
tian teacher of Russia, Count Leo Tolstoy He has brought it into prominence m 
his world-famous teaching The intellect of that great teacher made a vehement 
protest against the soulless materialism of Western civilization, the intolerable 
inequality of social conditions, the ruthless oppressions by capitalism, and the 
tyranny of the Orthodox Russian Church It is owing to this extremist tendency 
in Tolstoy, that an ex-president of America remarked concerning his revolutionary 
theories in the American Outlook that “they have without hesitation, passed 
the bounds of moderation and practicability ” But, in all the teachings of 
Tolstoy, passive resistance is a doctrine the simplicity and piacticability of which 
is obvious, and beyond doubt shows the world the easiest way to its aspirations 

The essential spirit of Tolstoy’s teaching is that war and murder must be 
brought to an end and justice and human rights need not and should not be 
opposed with arms, for their power is based on the institutions which they have 
spread broadcast, and if people will merely refrain from helping them to prosper by- 
taking no part m these institutions, they will not be able to survive for a moment. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

The world has always needed practical guidance more than theoretical 
preaching The truth is not new to the world, but that which gives 
truth new greatness and success is the recognition of truth and pursuit of it 
Everyone knows that it is our duty to fight for freedom But though Tolstoy- 
first gave form to the practice of Non-co-operation, nevertheless, his work 
waited practical exposition at the hands of another personality—so great a per¬ 
sonality that he seems to have been selected by Providence for his task This 
was Mahatma Gandhi Even before Tolstoy had preached, the world knew of the 
truth of the Non-co-operation movement but before Mahatma Gandhr's advent 
it did not not understand how soul-force could be employed m actual practice 

THE PROGRAMME OF NON-CO-OPERATION. 

The method of Non-co-operation which India has adopted under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi, although in its first principles che same as the world has seen 
before, has changed in several respects. At first it was an ethical course, now 
it is a political programme. As presented by Tolstoy the beliefs and principles 
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were so extremely comprehensive that, on the one hand, they clashed with the 
existing thoughts and beliefs of men and with many of their rules of conduct,and on 
the other, they were faced by extreme practical difficulties But the present form 
of Non-co-operation has acquired a complete definiteness There is nothing in it 
now which conflicts with religious or political beliefs—nothing of any such com¬ 
plexity that it cannot be brought into operation within a very short time Non¬ 
violence is really the soul of Non-co-operation but if non-violencebenot accepted as an 
article of faith it is enough if it be accepted as expedient and politic ' To sever 
all those connections which bind the bureaucratic power to the people of India ^is 
the central belief of Non-co-operation but it has greatly limited its sphere of activi¬ 
ties It desires to be so operative that however rigorous its application may be, 
it occasions the least possible suffering to those who use it as a^weapon 

Self-sacrifice, self-restraint and the strength of our moral spirit are the 
weapons prescribed for use in this battle But the movement allows us full 
latitude, and except from a select body or men who can be an example to the 
country, it does not demand from the mass of the people anything that is very 
difficult It can be asserted with the utmost confidence that for all people 
struggling for their rights it has become a principle of political action which is 
extremely simple and therefore practical It assures a bloodless victory to all 
th2 nations of «ffie world, and keeps in view not only the truth of principles but 
also the difficulties of action 

FORMULATION OF THE PROGRAMME 

Gentlemen, many differences have arisen amongst us concerning certain 
items of the Non-co-operation programme These really concern only parts of 
the method of work but they have led to arguments, and discussions from which 
as is usual ne-v questions have cropped up The first of these questions to come 
before us is the nature of our programme This programme when it was once put 
into practice produced its natural consequences But it has not led us to the 
conclusion of the struggle and all its battles have yet to be fought Now, what is 
the nature of this programme ? Is it a programme capable of being put into 
practice cnce only, so that if it fails we must find another ? Or is it like the un¬ 
changing and eternal truths of morality and religion which must be preached for 
an indefinite period since their object will be achieved only when the country or the 
greater part of the country has accepted them ? My answer to both the above 
questions is m the negative The programme was not merely a temporary make¬ 
shift for a momentary occasion nor is it anything eternal or unchanging Both 
positions are extreme and the truth lies between them The programme has the 
strength of religion and the flexibility of the principle of political action It takes 
into consideration exigencies of both necessity and duty 

But m order to come to a clear understanding it is necessary for us to 
recall how the programme originated. In this connection I wish to place before 
you my views, which have not changed in the least since the beginning of the Non- 
co-operation movement. The Non-co-operation programme was fully formulated 
before it was accepted by the special session of the Congress at Calcutta 
From that time down to the present day I have never for a moment imagined 
that the Non-co-operation programme stood for either of the extreme positions I 
have mentioned above. 
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NATURE OF THE PROGRAMME. 


The fundamental principle of this programme is this, that we should 
obtain by our unarmed and non-violent struggle such a victory against the present 
armed bureaucracy of India that it be compelled to lay down its arms before the 
will of the Indian people. We have interpreted the will of India as expressing 
itself in the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj demands But our aims are not 
comprised in many words , they are expressed in one brief sentence As with any 
pther country so with India the question that awaits a decision is only this/'Should 
the will of the people prevail, or only such rule as has been established by armed 
force" ? 

How will our unarmed struggle be put into practice ? For a reply to this 
question our programme undoubtedly invites us to actiot^which is not inspired by 
mere necessity or expediency but rather by firm conviction It tells us that we 
must hold aloof from co-operation with the present system of government for this 
reason that we should not side with a power for evil and for this 
additional reason that by non-co-operating with it we can so weaken it that it will 
become incapable of opposing us This programme comprises both duty and 
necessity • that is the unanimous verdict of religion, ethics, experience, and history. 
We should not become an instrument of the injustice meted out to us—and who 
can controvert this ? It is the decisive evidence of experience and history that 
no nation in the world has won freedom by co-operating with an alien power; nor 
has any nation been granted its freedom as a free gift since such would be opposed 
to the very nature of power—as none will deny. 

If our withdrawal from active co-operation be brought about simultane¬ 
ously and unanimously then no thinking mind can doubt that the history of India 
can be changed between the rising and setting of a single sun But how can this 
be brought about ? All our difficulties he in this simple question In this war, 
which is not a war, the answer to the question must be our first concern 

I will not enumerate m detail the difficulties before us I need only 
mention that out of regard for these difficulties our movement has adopted a princi¬ 
ple of action which solves them altogether. It is not deemed at all necessary for 
success that our movement should wait for a time when all the co-operators 
in the country will have become non-co-operators or till an overwhelming rrajo lty are 
prepared to act according to the programme of Non-co-operation. For the purposes 
of our movement, action by a certain limited number of persons is sufficient If that 
number is forthcoming the individuals forming it will wish to be joined by the rest but 
they will not wait for them. The Non-co-operation movement has divided its work into 
two natural compartments The first is the collection of the material of war 
and the second is the prosecution of the war itself. By the material of warfare 
we mean men inspired w T ith the spirit of passive resistance. The war is a conflict 
between our passive strength and bureaucratic power and it must come sooner or 
later to a decisive issue To secure its first object, the movement has appealed 
to those in the councils, educational institutions and courts of the government to 
r^pn-co-operate, because it believes that m these centres of co-operation are to be 
found men who make the best warriors for the maintenance of the bureaucratic 
ascendency as also as for the prosecution of the national struggle. That is, 
Non-co-operation invites their aid with the two-fold object of depriving the enemy 
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of his finest troops and of providing itself with the best fighting material. When 
in response to this appeal a number of men have been collected the first army 
of Non-co-operation is in the field. This army will be the chief and central actors 
in the struggle, and the future hopes of the movement will rest not on the 
country but on the army. On the one hand, this first army will embark on the 
campaign without delay, and, on the other, it will absorb into it, from time to 
time, new forces by the magnetism of its call and its practical example. 

To accomplish its final purpose, it has adopted the programme of Civil 
Disobedience. This is its real battle and on this depends the detei mining of the 
issue. This couise of action has rendered unimportant the questionl whether the 
whole of the country will be able to act up to the programme of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion within a definite period of time. It has also obviated the question which will arise 
(if in compliance with its appeal large numbeis quit the Government educational 
institutions and law couits) as to whether we will be able to hold the people together 
firmly throughout the course of the campaign. It will have little effect on the 
movement if the whole countiy cannot suppoit it. The numbeis of its support¬ 
ers do not matter. Failure to suppoit it will occasion regiet to the movement 
but not despair Doubtless it appeals to the sense of duty and convictions of all 
people, but as the programme of the stiuggle, it does not stand in need of uniform 
or complete support. It is not blind to the fact that the actions of communi¬ 
ties aie not governed by logic and reason It realises that mass action is rather 
the creature of sentiments and emotions Either the community piogresses rapidly 
or it is motionless It very raiely moves at a uniform speed The alternation of 
ebb and flow is, therefore, inevitable When a ceitam atmosphere has been cieated 
the merest sign will diaw thousands to the post of action. But when the 
atmosphere changes, not even lepeated invitations will stir a single individual 
How can such an atmosphere be generated ? It can come only through 
a struggle—m this case the sti uggle is Civil Disobedience. If therefore the 
movement is at all anxious about anything, its apprehensions are only for 
' its first army. The victory of the movement or its defeat on the field of battle 
depends entirely on the moral success or failure of its army. It requires 
that this pioneering army, however small m numbers, should possess 
not quantitative but qualitative strength. It should convert itself into a 
living example of the Non-co-opeiation creed—immovable as a mountain, resistless 
as the sea. It should perseveie m sacrifices and defeat the lethargy and indifference 
of the country by the powerful force of its magnetism and attractiveness. 
It believes that if such a force is established m the country and it perseveres 
in the stiuggle, there will soon be many occasions for conflict and trials of 
strength Such is the law of such a stiuggle And once the atmosphere necessary 
for such a campaign is created people will hasten to join it of their own accord 
and theie will be no dearth of recruits. 

If the movement does not succeed m its purpose at the first attempt 
it dpes not matter m the least. That soldiers have been wounded will not 
dishearten it. It will persevere m its task'and spend the intervening period of 
time m such a way as to cieate as early as possible the atmospheie needed for the 
next attack. When the necessai y atmosphere have been worked up, it will again 
be found braving the dangers of the struggle. 

Doubtless its programme in itself seems to attain its objects within a 
definite period. It does not presci ibe sustained effoi t. That is why its leaders 
had thought that the results of the first attempt would mature withm a year. 
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I believe that the question raised by the present discussion is settled 
ipso facto by this explanation of the order and coutse of action. Both aspects 
of the question are really irrelevant to the issue. This was not a programme to 
be acted upon once and then discarded ; nor is it right that we should continue 
preaching it as a moral punciple irrespective of lesults and circumstances. 
One half of it is not warfare really but a demand for the soldieis for wai fare* 
Its plan of campaign stands us m good stead again and again as we engage m 
fresh conflicts. The second part of the struggle depends upon the securing of 
a suitable field of action and it may not be very conclusive at the fiist sknmish, 

THE NON-CO-OPERATION MENTALITY. 

From the above it is clear how iirelevent are the misunderstandings 
studiously propagated about the mentality of the Non-co-operation movement It 
has been alleged that it is a challenge to western civilization and science, that it 
preaches instead of politics a new code of moials and a new religion and that advo¬ 
cating a complete divoice from worldly activities it stands foi retrogression lather 
than progress I assert emphatically that this is an interpietation of oui ideas to 
which we do not give countenance, Non-co-operation has nothing to do duectly 
with educational social 01 civic questions. Without doubt, there aie m India 
various schools of thought about the good and bad elements in Western cultuie 
and civilization. In fact even the mental tranquility of Euiope and America has 
been distuibed and new principles and ideas aie inundating the human mind 
Of course, Gandhi, like Tolstoy, has his own ideas about the question but the 
Non-co-operation movement has no views beyond its single aim. It teaches 
no new leligious cieed to its folioweis noi does it iaise up a new edifice 
of piayei and renunciation. It is m all its healings, a political programme based 
on facts and truths. That is why religion, moiality and histoiy all lecogmse 
it equally and give it their own names If it pi eaches a boycott of schools and 
law courts, it does so , not because it is opposed to European sciences and 
legal practice but because it is antagonistic to the power under which Iudians 
have to work in these institutions and remain useful tools of the bureaucracy. 
If it insists on the use of Khaddar it does so not because it has set itself 
against costly dress or any particular style but because it prefers home-made 
cloth to foreign—also because it believes] that the country requires for its 
political salvation and freedom the adoption of simple, social habits and the spirit 
of ligorous self-discipline. 

FIRST EXPERIMENTS 

Let us now consider our present condition. In accoi dance with the 
first part of our programme, we issued a call to the people ; they flocked 
to oui standard and a first group of workers was formed. As provided 
for by the movement itself, cncumstances then brought about an atmosphere 
of tension and the contest began. This happened in December 1921, Now 
this is a very important question not only for us but for the whole world—** 
How far did our programme work out successfully 1 

What is the true criterion of success 1 We are judging two distinct things. 
The same critenon cannot apply to both There is first, the programme of Non- 
co-operation ; then, there is the effort we expended on its realization. If we 
could not gain our ultimate ends at a first attempt surely it is not just to' 
Jay the lesponsibihty for the failure at the door of the programme. As 4 
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practical programme its success consists in demonstrating by experience 
its pi acticability, effectiveness and fruitfulness. If such, evidence is procurable, 
nought remains needed to show its success. Our own success, of course, hangs m 
the balance still As to the success of our endeavours, I refuse to believe that the 
attainment of the ultimate goal is its criterion. To gam the end m view is 
not merely a success but final and complete victory and it is necessary to achieve 
several successes before we win a final victory It remains for us therefore to see 
if we have achieved any of these preliminary successes. 

THE SUCCESSES OF THE EXPERIMENT. 

Gentlemen, I venture to assert that to my mind the programme has 
not only succeeded, but succeeded to the greatest extent possible of such a 
programme. If three years before, it was a principle the success tor which could 
be demonstrated -by logical reasoning, it is today a tried belief for whose 
effectiveness observation and experience stand witness. 

Conjure up for a minute all the difficulties and obstacles lying in its way; 
consider also the short time allowed to it for progress through the three stages 
of theoretical exposition, training and practice ; do not forget that it was the first 
practical step the country took towards freedom—then you will see what 
wonderful results have been arrived at. How is it possible for us to think of 
of failure 2 Which one of the items of Non-co-peration has proved practic¬ 
able and which one of its practices are manifestly ineffective 2 Did not 
numerous people quit the Government institutions 2 Did they not renounce 
all those worldly advantages and comforts which they enjoyed 2 I)id not 
sentiments of self-sac ufice sweep the whole of the countiy 2 Did not thousands ]of 
people willingly betake themselves to ,the gaols 2 Did not the entire military 
organization of the Government failed to open the door of a single shop on the 
occasion of the hartal consequent upon the Prince’s visit 2 Does not every 
morning and every evening of the year 1921 bear testimony to the existence of a 
national will m India that can stand firm in the stress of battle. 

National revolutions are first brought about, not on the surface of the 
land, but in the depths of human hearts and minds. Non-co-operation complete¬ 
ly changed Indian mentality in twelve months It suddenly promoted the politi¬ 
cal capacity of all the classes of the nation. It wafted the message of libeity and 
patriotism to every single individual of this continent It altered entirely the 
course of life for thousands of people. So completely did it eradicate fear of 
punishments and pains in the cause of liberty that imprisonment has become a sport 
and formidable law courts, theatres of public entertainment. In short, there is not a 
single avenue in the struggle for liberty that it has not laid open to us. If 
all these are events of yesterday’s happening what more is needed to demonstrate 
that the programme is wise, practical and unerringly effective The 
Non-co-operation movement never claimed to repeat the tiaditional miracles 
of old. It humbly held that if the country acted up to it, it could without the 
use of violence or weapons acquire such strength as would prove n resistible to the 

bureaucratic power. Do not all these results then constitute a conclusive proof of 
success 2 

THE FIRST BATTLE. 

If I am asked how far our endeavours have succeeded m open con¬ 
flict I should l%to review the events of December 1921 when the bureaucratic 
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powers had cleared for us the way to defensive Civil Disobedience by the 
enforcement of the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act This was our real en¬ 
counter. I want to place upon record this fact of history that the contest 
conmenced on the 2nd of December and two weeks had not quite elapsed when 
signs of the defeat of bureaucratic domination were already visible and our 
opponents had perforce to acknowledge the strength of our movement. There 
was nothing left for the bureaucracy but to consent to a postponement of hostilities 
or to peace ‘Non-co-operation was, therefoie, then sufficiently advanced as to deal 
with* the opposition as with an equal adversary—in a position to tieat on terms 
stipulating that the question of defeat for either side be waived, that both should 
temporarily suspened their activities, that the Government should withdiaw the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and release the prisoners, that the Congress should 
abandon the boycott of the Punce’s visit and that a Round TabJe Conference 
be summoned later to deliberate over the demands the country. On the 21s j of 
December,, 1 the Viceroy, m replying to a Deputation at Calcutta, appealed for the 
coming together of a Round Table Conference in such a tone as spokesmen for the 
bureaucracy have never formerly employed. He expressed his earnest desne to 
secuie by any means possible either a truce or peace I have mentioned this 
incident not because I consider it a great triumph of our cause, foi our aims are 
high and, in keeping with them, the standard of our success is also high. It 
is not a mighty achievement for us that a desire for unconditional peace arose 
in the other camp. I believe it to be meiely a preliminary success It lias shown 
that our course of action is effective and unerring, and that our methods are 
capable of changing an ovei bearing and hostile attitude in the^Government into 
one of compliance and concession, 


A LULL 

Gentlemen, in a perusal of the history of national struggles we always 
encounter records of a few mistakes, side by side with many remarkable achieve¬ 
ments Under circumstances of conflict mistakes are as it were, almost inevitable 
I believe that the decision at Bardoli was, so far as our stiuggle is concerned, 
such a mistake. We cannot, of course ? help legLettmg it but we feel that it 
was bound to happen We could not avoid it. As a matter of fact, the first 
decisive stage of our struggle came to an end with the Baidoli decision. Since 
then we have paused in the struggle so that the war continues but there is a 
period of inactivity before the actual contest 

THE COUNCILS CONTROVERSY 

Gentlemen, since I was leleased from gaol last January I have felt 
that my first duty was toiemove thepiesent division of opinion. As it wasnecessai y 
foi the purpose to withold fiom espousing any side by the expiession of 
my peisonal views, Ihave not yet had an opportunity of putting forwaid my views 
as to the actual controversy. Today is the fiist time that I declaie myself. I have 
personal friends m both the paities which the controveisy has created and 
I have as much respect for then abilities and services as every Indian citizen must 
ha^te. This, howevei,,doesinot deter me from clearly expiessmg my own line of 
thought. For, if Iiefiamed fiom doing so, I would not only be lacking m a 
sense of duty but would be guilty of a betrayal of the confidence that you have 
reposed in me. 
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The first thing I would like to mention about'this controversy is that 
I believe far too much importance has been ascribed to it by both the parties to 
the dispute. I ventuie to affirm that the cause of our present difficulties lies in 
this mistake. 

Obviously, whenever there is a difference of opinion, we should pause^ 
to consider if it is a difference of principle or of details 

Does it strike at the root, or at a branch only 2 If it is a difference of 
principle, it is our duty to hold to our opinions with the utmost steadfastness and 
determination. Theie is then no scope for compromise or for smoothing diffe¬ 
rences‘over The question of the majority or minority of opinions is irrelevent. 
Even the question of discipline cannot affect it. If, on the contrary, we differ as to 
details the position is completely altered. Of course, we have no reason in this 
case to change our opinions but we need not be so very rigid m their 
application as to admit of no elasticity. If necessary, we may even ignore our 
own opinions. If necessary we can sacrifice small things to expediency. Unity 
m the party, obedience to the will of the majority and orderliness of discip¬ 
line must be maintained at all costs Resolution and perse verence are qualities of the 
first order for people, but only when they are expended in the proper place and 
in wise pioportion. 

I can unhesitatingly assert that this difference was really not one of 
pi mciple foi the Non-co-opeiation movement. What is Non-co-operation consi- 
deied as a Principle 2 I am suie no-one would uige in reply that it is those items 
of the piogramme where educational institutions, law courts and Councils are speci¬ 
fically mentioned It is certainly not synonymous with the boycott of govern¬ 
ment institutions or with dissuading voteis from going to the polls. It is 
something higher than all these things. But we know that this difference was 
not whether 01 no we should co-opei ate with the Councils but whether we should 
adopt the same attitude towards the second elections to the Councils as iwe had 
done at the first or introduce any changes into our attitude I fail to comprehend 
why strict adherence to the creed of Non-co-operation should not accomodate 
several schools of thought. It is a case of a difference m opinions as to one of the 
items of the programme. I should like to ask why even the question of the 
entire change of the Non-co-operation programme should be considered a question 
of pi mciple 2 The basis of Non-co-operation is that we cannot co-operate with the 
bureaucratic administration. When a person admits this, he is a non-co-operator. 
Of course whatever we decide will be binding upon the people. But it is m no way 
a principle ; it is a detail , . not the goal but the means If there is a difference 
of opinion m this matter the same significance cannot be attached to it as to a 
difference • in principle. 

Freedom is our goal and non-violence and Non-co-operation are our princi¬ 
ples. For the attainment of our goal we have adopted a piogramme every one 
of whose items is a means to the end. We cannot change the creed or renounce 
the principle but we can change our tactics any moment at will. If we refuse 
to introduce such changes, it means that we refuse to fight. 

But it is to be greatly regretted that this difference has acquired for the J 
parties concerned the significance of a difference in principle. Such energy has 
been expended upon the question as though the very life of the national struggle 
hung upon it. On the one side, it has been affirmed that it is a difference of 
principle. If the principle of Non-co-operation were really so narrow I would 
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respectfully say that Non-co-operation is impracticable. On the other hand, 
emphasis has been laid upon the fact that the divergences have led to a division 
in the united strength of the Congress. But, if such minor differences warrant 
division and the formation of parties in the body politic of the Congress, I will have 
ffco admit regretfully that no organization in the world can exist under such 
circumstances. However, I do not agree with the importance 'given to the - 
matter under discussion. This question was assuredly not one for which we 
should have risked all our union, our enthusiasm and all that we had hitherto 
acquired. I can confidently say that—whatever may be the decision of the 
Gaya Congress about the boycott or otherwise of the Councils—if we had remained 
united, none of our present difficulties which have been responsible for frittering away 
the valuable year 1923 could have survived. What is the real cause of the bieachin 
Hindu-Muslim unity 2 I say it is merely this difference in your midst and the lack 
of employment and work before the country consequent upon it. When the people 
had no longer the task on which they had set their hearts, it was inevitable that 
internecine disputes should arise When you are expending so great an amount of 
energy on giving the programme a certain shape, you might as well consider for a 
moment that the real secret of success lies not merely in the quality of the 
weapons and the highroads chosen, but m the actual stiengfch of the aimy itself. 
As to what the weapons should be is a question of minor importance. The real 
question is what the soldiers should be like. What should their moral fibre be ? 
So far as the weapons are concerned it is enough to ensure that they are effective 
for their intended purpose. If they are not of superlative quality, it matters 
little. It is unity and firmness in our forces that is an essential requisite. An 
army, firmly united, can wm a battle even with infeiior weapons. But the very 
best of weapons cannot win success for a scattered and disheartened force. For 
the last year we have been quarrelling about the nature of our weapons, not troubl¬ 
ing to notice the state of the army. If the army is once scattei ed how will 
the best of weapons help it ? Admit for a moment that the boycott of the 
Councils is the most important task before us or that entiie victory consists m 
capturing the Councils But when you have no united strength, when your 
organization has become chaotic, the discipline of the national centres 
destroyed and above all Hmdu-Muslim unity fractured, how will you successfully 
boycott the Councils—how capture their seats 2 

EXCESSES 

Gentlemen, what we must needs cherish with care are not minor details 
but actual principles. It will therefore, be folly to be so carried away by zeal for 
a mmoi matter that the danger may arise of the birth of new principles, and this 
may later on cieate for us great difficulties. When this difference brought about 
a division and took the shape of partisan quarrels and dissension it was inevitable 
that there should be an inclination to excesses. It is our duty, however, to divorce 
oui biams and hearts rigorously from division and never to preach blind obedience 
though we should be stiong an discipline By blind obedience, I mean a state 
of mind in which a person exceeds the limits of moderation in following a great 
man Instead of using his own mental faculties, the word of one person becomes 
the criterion of right and wrong, truth and untruth for him. Such blind 
obedience has been the greatest obstacle in the way of human progress and deve¬ 
lopment both m the departments of religion and science. We should never 
“import thifl mentality mto our politics. 
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By discipline, on the other hand, is meant obedience such as the soldier owes 
to his commander. Just as blind obedience is a stumbling block in the way of all 
success and progress, discipline is the requisite condition for all corporate action. 
It is possible that the commander may issue wrong oideis but the soldier must 
obey them even though he differs from his leader about their suitability. Even 
if the commander issues wrong commands we should prefer to be killed like the 
English regiment at Sebastopol for whom Tennyson has written the famous 
elegy, rather than disobey. To suffer the consequences of wrong leadership is 
better than the defection of an entire army on the field of battle. 

Today, the Indian. National Congress is the only governing body for us. 
We are in a state of war. We should not, of course, obey blindly either the 
mandate of the Congress or the views of our greatest leaders but we should not 
disturb discipline either. I regret to say the party opposed to all changes must 
beware lest we should inadvertently be betrayed into blind obedience or total 
inertia and the party insisting on the introduction of changes have failed to realise 
that we must not rum the discipline of our organization for the sake of a min or 
difference. 

OUR FUTURE PROGRAMME 

Gentlemen, permit me now to place before you my opinion concerning 
our present condition and our future method of work I believe that the true 
guidance for us is that of Mahatma Gandhi, and it is under that guidance alone 
that India can ever gam salvation and freedom There are three courses before 
India today—contentment with the present situation, armed revolution and the 
Non-co-operation movement We cannot remain satisfied with our present lot ; 
we cannot bring about an armed revolution and do not desire it The third 
course, Non-co-operation, alone remains open to us As to the programme of 
Non-co-operation, there is no reason why we should make any change 
in its principles It must, no doubt, be admitted that the first conflict is over 
The struggle has, for the moment, been suspended But we must prepare for its 
resumption Civil disobedience, and civil disobedience alone, can be the decisive 
factor Even if we do not resort to mass civil disobedience for the time being, 
we have full faith m the power of defensive civil obedience 

* 

Defensive civil disobedience requires conditions, some of which depend 
on our own preparedness, while others depend on the behaviour of the bureau¬ 
cratic authorities When the bureaucracy behaves in a particular way, the 
conditions we require are present,—as for instance when it tries to stop our 
activities with severity and force and strains and misinterprets the law as it has 
often done in the past 

No doubt this is a condition the fulfilment of which is not m our 
power, nonetheless we can be confident that the natural tendencies of the moment 
are working in our favour Not only do we know that we are in the right 
path, we are also sure that the adversary facing us is altogether in the wrong, 
and that the inevitable outcome of the struggle is that he should meet -with 
defeat The struggle today is not between the individuals forming the bureaucracy’ 
and the intellect of India, but between a wrong system and righteous demands 
As a necessary consequence, on the one hand, mistakes will be piled on mistakes, 
and on the other, the party of the nation will acquire new sources o£ strength We 
should be confident that if we continue our preparations, an atmosphere wWJ 
soon be created m which it will be possible for us to begin qpr second decisive 
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battle , and the battle will offer an attraction to our non-violent soldiers, and 
we will then see that the beds of those now in hospital are empty and the field of 
battle filled with men 

COUNCILS 

But how are we to utilise the time before us in order to create a proper 
atmosphere for renewing the struggle at the earliest moment and at the same 
time find full scope for our activities ? Will it be better for us to boycott 
the forthcoming elections, or should we, wherever we can secure a majority, go to 
the Councils, and make them a temporary sphere of our non-co-operation 
activities 

After considering all aspects of the question, I have come to the conclusion 
that under the present circumstances it is useless for us to boycott the Councils, 
and remain aloof As on the occasion of the previous election a boycott was 
necessary for us, so under the present circumstances it is to our advantage to 
occupy as many seats as possible We should try to enter the Councils and 
Assemblies and should follow such a policy that those Councils and Assemblies 
may become a sphere of our efforts In my humble opinion our future programme 
should be that on the one hand a section of us enters the Councils while on the 
other hand our activities outside the Councils continue The All-India Congress 
Committee should supervise both these activities so that the work remains 
under the direction of a single organisation It ought to be decided once for 
all that entering the Councils means following a definite and fixed programme 
decided upon by the Congress This programme should clearly specify all those 
conditions which may serve to prevent our activities being contaminated by co¬ 
operation. Since our object is not to co-operate, it is clear that our activities 
there cannot be continued for long It must also be made clear that no responsi¬ 
ble post can be accepted m the Councils even for a very short time with any 
intention whatsoever 

Now it remains to be decided what ought to be our programme after 
entering these Councils Many courses are possible and much depends on the 
trend of events and circumstances at the time But this much is obvious that at 
some opportune moment the non-co-operating members will have to leave the 
Councils and r'esort to civil disobedience along with those workers who have not 
gone to the Councils We adopt the policy of entering the Councils in order to 
make the Councils a sphere of our activities, and not to boycott them,—for this will 
be a better preparation for the ultimate struggle 

If we were fully convinced today that instead of being in a state of suspense 
we are prepared to offer civil disobedience, I for one would not for a moment advise 
you even to think of entering the Councils That is why, though I was entirely 
disappointed at the success of the Gaya programme, yet as long as there was 
the slightest hope of its success my best efforts were to make a united effort 
to make it successful without thinking of entering the Councils However, if we 
wish we can today proceed to draw up a programme of our activities after 
entering the Councils or if we prefer it we can postpone it for the annual session 
The last will be the better alternative 

What should be our programme outside the Councils ? This is the most 
important problem for us to consider and on this depends the utility of this new 
method of war/are Regarding this I wish to place the following for your consi¬ 
deration. 
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1 On the constructive side of the programme the propaganda of Hindu- 
Muslim unity should begin anew I will in a moment draw your attention to 
the details of the question 

2 The organisation of the labouring classes of the country, for we can 
do nothing in future while ignoring then 

3 The political education of the masses by means of speeches and 
writings In our former activities we had to undertake the work of preparation, 
canvassing, and opposition at the same time We should not ignore this work 
while we are in our present state of suspense We should try to engrave the prin¬ 
ciple and aims of national unity, Non-co-operation, non-violence, and civil 

disobedience on the hearts of the masses They should follow us not on the 
grounds of religious belief . they should consider it their duty from sentiments 

of pure patriotism A mass of political literature should be prepared in 
different languages of India and distributed broadcast The workers and Volunteers 
of the Congress Committees should tour through towns and villages to instruct 
the people and open temporrary political schools everywhere A programme of 
work for three or six months should be drawn up for this work and m that time we 
will be able to instruct the people up to a certain definite standard If the 
government puts hindrances in our path it will be all the more useful to us It is 
quite possible that we may thus be able to attain our goal 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

4 I wish to make it quite clear that there can be only one possible method 
of our entering the Councils the Congress should not only issue a mandate but 
also undertake direction But today if you decide against entering the 
Councils no single person or party, as I have already emphasised at length, should 
advance one step further I altogether deny that the question is of a character 
to justify our disobeying the National organisation in case of a difference of 
opinion If today you again decide against entering the Councils I would in that 
case think that a boycott of them is preferable to entering For the chief need is 
united effort The method adopted by us unanimously will be better than any 
which have been individually chosen, and for as long as no question of principles is 
involved we should not disobey our National organisation 

Gentlemen, on the occasion of the Gaya Congress the Conference of 
Muslim Ulema decided that Musalmans should not stand for election to the 
Councils In fact, from the religious aspect of the question only, the principle of 
Non-co-operation was in \ lew, and so far as its programme of work was 
concerned the Ulema were naturally opposed to all those methods from which 
the least danger to the principle could be apprehended Whether entering the 
Councils would be harmful or beneficial to the principles could only be decided by 
those who had gained some experience of these affairs But as at that moment 
there were differences of opinion even among such persons, the Ulema naturally 
preferred the safer course Opinions being divided, complete boycott appeared 
the safer alternative But I assure you that if today you arrive at a satisfactory 
decision there is no reason for any insistence on their part 

HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

1 

I have occupied so much of your time in describing the superstructure of 
our building, but the condition of the foundations of our efforts—Hindu-Muslim 
unit y —remains to be considered This is the foundation of our structure without 
which not only the freedom of India but all those factors necessary for the 
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life and progress of the country will remain a dream Not only is our national 
freedom impossible without it, we cannot create without it primary principles 
of humanity within ourselves If today an angel descending from the clouds 
were to declare from the top of the Minar of Delhi “You will obtain Swaraj 
within twenty-four hours if you relinquish Hindu-Muslmi unity,” 1 would prefer 
ta sacrifice Swaraj rather than Hindu-Muslim unity , for delay m the attainment 
of Swaraj will be a loss to India alone but if our unity disappears it will be a loss 
to the whole world of humanity 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 

No one with a single particle of love and affection for India can view her 
present condition unmoved and callous Four years ago we made the grand¬ 
est proclamation of our national honour and self-respect We asked the world 
to wait for our freedom But just when the world was turning its ear to 
hear the tale of freedom we have prepared a tale of slavish shamelessness and 
mad riots Instead of Swaraj and the Khilafat the noise of the Shudhi move¬ 
ment and its opponents, are heard on every side “Save the Hindus 
from the Mohammedans” is said on the one hand and “Save Islam 
from the Hindus on the other When the cry for the protection of Hindus 

and Musalmans rises so high it is obvious that our demand for the protection of 
a united India cannot be entertained On one side the platform and the press invite 
the mad religious bigotry of the people and on the other side a duped and ignorant 
public is shedding its blood in the streets of Hindustan There have been serious 
troubles at Ajmere, Palwal, Saharanpore, Agra, and Meerut Who can sav to 
what unfortunate consequences these troubles will lead ? 

Genlemen, I wish to tell all those persons who are busy in inciting these 
feelings that this state of affairs is intolerable I will even go a step further 
and tell them that we are treading the path of freedom 
and they should not impede our progress They must not put hindrances m our 
way and if they do so it will be our duty to clear the path of all obstacles I beg 
to lay before all of you who have come here from every corner of the country and 

who represent the intellect and the voice of India that it does not matter in the 
least whether you decide that the Non-co-operators should or should not go to 
the Councils, but, for God's sake, decide here and now whether India is to protect 
the maimed hopes of her freedom and emancipation, or whether she is to bury 
them in the blood-stained soil of Saharanpore and Agra Today you should 

announce your clear decisions on this point and devote all your energies to it If 
)°u allow* such things for a day longer, be sure, that it will throw back your 
progress for years 

Gentlemen, Not long ago the Musalmans as a community took no part in 
the activities of the Congress It w>as a common feeling among them that thev 
were numerically inferior to the Hindus in India and were also very backward m 
education and wealth, and that if they participated in any national movement, they 
would be working to endanger their existence as a community As a result of 
this feeling their actvities were long confined to communal organisation while they 
held aloof from the national movement But those of you who have been studying the 
phanges in the corporate life of the Musalmans during the last twelve years will 
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doubtless recollect that the first voice raissd in 1912 against this attitude was mine. 

I invited the attention of my co-religionists to the fact that by persisting in the policy 
of aloofness they were making their existence an obstacle to the liberty of the coun¬ 
try and that they should trust their Hindu brothers, join the Congress, make the 
freedom of the country their goal, and abandon the policy of communal aloofness 
At that time my message was not received well by my co-religionists and met with 
strong opposition But soon the time arrived when Musalmans realised the truth 
When I was interned at Ranchi in 1916 I used to hear that Musalmans were eagerly 
and in numbers entering the fold of the Congress 

Gentlemen, as in 1912 I raised my voice against the conduct of my co-reli- 
gionists and fear of their opposition did not prevent me off from declaring the truth, 
so now I deem it my duty to raise my voice against those of our brothers who are 
raising the standard of a Hindu Sanghatan 

I am surprised to find that the mental condition of the Muslim political 
circles of those days is found in these persons now But the Musalmans were 
prompted by the fear that they were numerically inferior, whereas this movement 
is exciting the hearts of those whoare four times more numerous than the Musalmans 
I unhesitatingly declare that today India wants neither a Hindu nor a Muslim 
Sanghatan We require one and one, Sanghatan alone—that is the Indian National 
Congress 

Some of the responsible leaders of the Shudhi movement assert that it is 
not opposed to Hindu-Muslim unity because after preaching sermons of opposition 
and strife they invariably conclude with a message of cordiality and love But I 
would say to these gentlemen that they have already led us along the wrong path 
and they should not now invite us to deny human nature The Lord Christ exhorted 
the people of the world to forgive their enemies But the w r orld has not been 
able to forgive even its friends to the present day Do you imagine that after ' 

exciting passions of jealousy and revenge, you can maintain cordiality and love 
among the same people ? 

In like manner I must say of the Shudhi Movement that though we may 
seperate in theory our united efforts for political salvation and our communal and 
religious quarrels no such dividing line between their activities can be drawn in prac¬ 
tice We want a united nation and we know that if on one side the cries of “Mlech" 
and on the other those of “Kafir" are permitted to be raised then it will be impos¬ 
sible to create that tolerant spirit without which the existence of unity will be very 
seriously jeopardised Gentlemen, I appeal to all the parties in the country thht 
they should once and for all decide the fate of India If they want their country to be 
free and attain salvation, they must postpone all other activities for her sake No 
matter how dear these activities be to them there is no other alternative 

I do not deny that every community m India has numerous duties of 
internal organisation and reforms before it, and it is necessary that every community 
should make efforts to remove its own peculiar defects and frailities Nonethe¬ 
less,^ I absolutely deny that under these cohditions any movement which draws its- 
motive power from Internecine warfare and communal strife can be legitimate The 
same sorts of arguments are repeated The same kinds of reasons are put forwards 

I do not wish to go into the details of the question I refuse to acknow, 
ledge the validity of the arguments advanced in defence of communal or sectional 
movements “In such and such a year", it is said “there was a disturbance in which 
one of the communities suffered a greater injury than the other ft is therefore 
necessary that it should organise a Sanghatan against the other community." 
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Now if we recognise the validity of such arguments for a single moment, it wilt 
be incumbent on every community of Hindustan to draw up a list of wrongs that it 
has suffered and organize its Sanghatan In Bombay alone during the last twenty 
years many riots between the two Muslim sects have taken place in which one sect 
has had the satisfaction of killing and plundering the other. I must however frankly 
and openly declare that after the commencement of the new era of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, the Multan riot and the great injuries inflicted on the Hindus is an unfortunate 
catastrophe which should give pam to every Muslim heart But m'a country like 
India—a country inhabited by millions of people just entering upon a new phase 
of their existence, misdirected religious prejudices and untimely religious enthusi¬ 
asms, are easily excited and such disturbances cannot completely be avoided A 
disturbance now and then, is quite possible. Its remedy lies m the refusal of the 
other section of the community to view the matter in a sectarian spirit, they should 
blame the party that has been guiltly of excess and sympathise with the party that 
has been wronged You do not remedy the disease by exaggerating a local affair inta 
a national and communal grievance, for this unites the opposition of the other comm¬ 
unity and etarts a war that can never end To-day from this platform, the cradle of united 
Indian nationalism and in the name of their common motherland, I appeal both to the 
Hindus and the Musalmans not to trample so cruelly upon national aspirations and 
hopes. Without further discussion as to what has happened we should at once stop 
all activities connected with the Shudhi movement If the people cannot 
unite to stop them they should at least postpone them , if they did so they would 
be rendering the greatest service not only to their country, but to the whole of 
mankind. 

THE NATIONAL PACT OF INDIA 

Gentlemen, let me remind you in this connection that we should prepare 
without any further delay a national pact which will not only elucidate and define 
our national goal but will also decide the future relations of the various'commumties 
in the country and close the gate to future trouble India is a wonderful land. 
It is quite possible that the freedom of three hundred millions of people will be 
delayed because a procession passed by a mosque singing and beating drums—or 
the branches of a tree on the high road were lopped When such is the nature of 
the country’s sufferings we should not delay m deciding these matters once and 
for all time. I hope that you will consider these matters during your deliberations. 
It would be advisable to form a committee of select persons and to prepare a 
draft scheme before the next session. 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, Like the historic days of other Nations the consequences of this 
remarkable day may be of opposite kinds. To-day we can achieve the greatest 
possible success, but the greatest possible failure may fall to our lot. Our determi¬ 
nation, our courage, and our patriotism are under a very great trial. Come, let us sue- 
feed in our task by devoting ourselves to the building up of our common destiny 1 






